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of the Empire, or by the army, where again a small part acted
for the whole body. The consent of the other electoral body
was needed to establish a completely constitutional proce-
dure ; hence the acclamation of the people which was repre-
sented by the citizens of Constantinople assembled in festal
array. This was a right which was maintained until the time
of thePalaeologi. Finally, after the reign of Leo I (457), there
was added the coronation, an important act which from the
seventh century was usually performed in St. Sophia by the
Patriarch.   However,  in contrast with the coronation of
Western Emperors, which the Papacy made one of the
most important rights of the Church, the Patriarch officiated
at the coronation not as representative of the Church but as
representative of the electors; and his co-operation was not
regarded as essential for the legal institution of the Emperor.
But only a relatively small number out of the long line of
Emperors came to the throne in this way, for, by ancient
usage, the sovereign chosen in that manner had the right to
settle the question of succession during his lifetime by the
nomination of one or more co-Emperors whom he selected
freely according to his own judgement. On such an occasion
the reigning Emperor usually performed the ceremony of
coronation himself, as he always did when the Empress
(Augusta) was crowned. The Emperor, the possessor of the
undivided sovereignty, transferred the imperial power by
conferring the diadem as symbol of office. On the occasions
when the Emperor left the act of coronation to the Patriarch,
the latter acted as his master's servant and by his commission.
After the seventh century the position of 'co-Emperor' no
longer involved active participation in the government.  It
is true that there were often more Emperors than one at the
same time, but there was never more than one ruler. All the
co-rulers shared in the imperial honours,  but only one
possessed the imperial power which passed automatically to
his successor at his death. The Emperor frequently crowned
his own son. Thus, in spite of the elective principle, it was
possible to build up dynasties; for instance there was the
dynasty of Heraclius; then the Isaurian dynasty after Leo
III; and, most markedly, the Macedonian dynasty of the
descendants of Basil I.   The subjects of the Empire con-